SERMON 

At  the  Peoples  Church,  McYicker's  Theatre.  Chicago,  on  Sunday 
Morning-,  February  17th,  1895,  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas. 
!    ,  WASHINGTON     and    LINCOLN. 


Tisxt. — -'A  g-ood  name  is  better  than 

A  countby  without  the  wealth  of  noble 
names  is  poor.  A  people  without  the  in- 
spiration of  worthy  principles  and  ideals 
can  never  be  great.  This  favored  land,  so 
young  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  has 
been  fortunate,  and  is  rich  in  its  inheri- 
tance of  great  and  good  names.  The 
names  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  whose 
anniversaries  our  country  is  now  celebrat- 
ing are  great,  not  alone  in  our  own  his- 
tory, but  great  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  his  profound  Philosophy  of  History 
Hegel  outlines  the  geography  of  our  con- 
tinent and  goes  on  to  state  the  forms  of 
industry  that  would  naturally  arise  along 
the  sea  coasts,  in  the  valleys,  and  upon 
the  mountain  range?,  and  the  possible 
greatness  of  such  a  people;  but  dismisses 
the  subject  of  our  civil  and  religious  fu- 
ture, on  the  ground  that  we  are  yet  too 
young  to  have  a  history:  that  we  are  as 
yet  in  the  experimental  period  of  develop- 
ment, and  have  not  yet  reached  any  per- 
manent forms  of  institutionalized  life. 

In  one  serine,  this  may  be  true;  the  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  were  old  before  we 
were  young;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  our  civilization  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  lands  from  which  we  came;  that  we 
are   in  the  line  of    world   historic   oontin- 


preoous 


ifttment." — Ecclesiastics  vii,  6 


■  uity.  And  the  fact  should  also  be  noted 
.  that  in  the  wonderfully  accelerated  move- 
ment of  world  events,  more  has  been 
achieved  in  the  last  hundred  years  in  this 
new  land  than  in  many  centuries  of  the 
slower  past.  A  great  and  independent 
nation  has  come  into  existence;  a  form 
"of  government  has  been  organized  and  its 
strength  severely  tested;  the  resources  of 
a  continent  have  been  largely  developed, 
and  the  many  nationalities  coming  to  our 
shores  have  been  harmonized,  unified; 
have  become  one  people  under  one  form 
of  free  government. 

And  while  it  is  true  as  this  learned  phi- 
losopher of  history  says,  that  we  are  yet 
very  young  among  the  older  nations,  and 
are  still  in  a  formative  period:  a  philoso- 
phy of  history  might  well  point  out  and 
emphasize  the  underlying  principle  upon 
which  this  government  rests.  And  that 
is,  The  Rights  of  Man. 

inch  an  idea  had  long  existed  in  a  vague 

andefined  sense  in  the  minds  of  the  few; 

lur    never    before    received    such   definite 

ment,  and    took  such  large   shaping, 

and  under   such    favorable    conditions    of 

possible  sn<  c< 

Dr.    Lord    and    other    historians" have 

i  d  out    the  seemingly  singular   fact, 
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that  tRis  great  thought  of  the  rights  of 
man,  that  is  now  common  in  all  minds  in 
the  country,  was  never  before  definitely 
formulated  and  organized.  It  had  little 
place  in  the  republics  of  Gieeceand  Rome; 
only  a  park  of  the  people  of  Greece  could 
be  citizens;  in  Rome,  as  Rollin  says,  one- 
half  the  population  were  slaves.  And  the 
proud  distinction  of  Roman  citizenship 
was  a  conferred,  a  privileged  right  granted 
by  the  empire,  rather  than  a  right  inhe- 
rent in  man. 

The  Bible  is  a  book  of  duties  prescribed . 
rather  than  of  rights  affirmed.  It  might  be 
difficult  to  find  either  in  the  old  or  new 
Testament,  any  specific  declaraeion  of  the 
rights  of  man,  as  man.  The  Scriptures 
generally  enjoin  obedience  to  rulers,  pa- 
tience and  submission  under  wrongs;  and  \ 
it  is  only  by  inference  that  any  broad 
doctrines  of  human  rights,  as  such,  can 
be  deducted;  but  the  spirit  of  the  Bible, 
its  inner  law  of  life  is  such,  that  if  univers- 
ally perceived  and  lived,  the  liberties  of 
all  would  be  secured  in  the  great  law  and 
life  of  lova. 

It  is  well  known,  that  both  royalty  am! 
ecclesiasticism  rest  upon  the  claim  of  the 
divine  right  and  appointment  of  the 
kings  and  the  priests  to  rule  mankind; 
and  it  may  seem  a  singular  fact  that  in 
the  transitional  period  of  society  in 
Europe  and  in  the  early  history  of  our 
own  struggles  for  national  independence, 
the  cause  of  the  rights  of  man  as  man. 
found  its  deepest  and  dearest  statements 
from  minds  denounced  by  the  church  as 
infidel. 

The  French  philosophers  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  went  deeper  than  the 
thought  of  rights  conferred  by  the  privi- 
leged few  upon  the  dependent  many:  they 
rested  the  rights  of  man  upon  man  as 
such;  they  appealed  to  consciousness,  and 
found  in  man  the  thought,  the  feeling,  the 
right  to  be  free.  Dr.  Lord  confesses  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  got  his  idea  of  the 
rights  of  man  from  Rousseau;  and    whilst 


we  are  not  callad  upon  to  defend  the  life 
of  this  French  philosopher,  nor  to  accept 
all  his  teachings,  it  is  only  just  that  his- 
tory should  be  just  to  the  skeptic  as  well 
as  the  churchman.  John  Wesley  opposed 
;Jk'  war  of  the  American  revolution,  as  a 
revolt  against  the  acknowledged  author- 
ity of  the  rights  of  the  greedy  and  stub- 
born George  the  Third.  In  the  darkest 
hours  of  the  struggle  of  the  Colonies  for 
independence,  Thomas  Paine  was  the 
warmest  friend  of  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  his  pamphlet  on  the  "Rights  of  Man" 
"vent  forth  as  a  powerful  inspiration  and 
appeal  to  arouse  and  strengthen  the  pa- 
triotism of  people  and  soldiers. 

And  in  historic  justice  it  must  also  be 
said  that  the  cause  of  liberty  received  a 
powerful  impulse  from  John  Calvin;  that 
of  Rousseau  was  philosophical,  that  of 
Calvin,  religious,  arising  from  his  central 
idea  of  the  right  of  conscience  in  worship. 
And  thus,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
cause  of  liberty  received  its  greatest  im- 
petus from  the  extremes  of  skepticism  and 
orthodoxy.  Calvin's  doctrine  of  the  ^ 
rights  of  conscience  spread  not  only 
through  Switzerland,  but  over  into  Hol- 
land, where  the  battles  of  liberty  for  a 
world  were  fought,  and  to  France,  Eng- 
land and  Scotland;  and  from  these  sources 
arose  the  Puritans;  and  the  central  idea 
of  Rousseau  that  the  rights  of  man  were 
innate,  belonged  to  man  as  man,  coming 
across  to  our  country  found  expression  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  written 
by  Jefferson,  who  was  skeptical  in  his  re- 
ligious beliefs,  but  a  profound  believer  in 
the  rights  of  man  as  innate;  as  a  part  of 
his  conscious  being;  and  hence  "inalien- 
able." 

The  larger  ideas  and  deeper  feelings  of 
liberty  were  thus  an  inheritance  born  out 
of  the  struggles  for  civil  and  religious 
rights  in  the  Old  World,  and  brought  over 
to  these  shores  as  a  part  of  the  very  life 
of  the  Puritans,  the  Hugenots  and  the 
Hollanders.      Under    the   persecutions   of 
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Archbishop  Laud  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  First  many  Puritans  tied  to  Holland  and 
from  thence  came  to  New  England;  the 
Hutch  settled  in  New  Amsterdam,  or  New 
York:  the  peaceable  Quakers  in  Philadel- 
phia; and  thus  from  England  and  the 
countries  of  Europe  came  to  the  New 
World  the  souls  imbued  with  the  love  of 
liberty. 

As  a  result  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  be- 
tween the  English  and  French,  the  English 
in  1760 had  acquired  possession  of  Canada 
and  the  north-west  portion  of  the  country 
that  had  been  held  by  the  French.  During 
all  this  hundred  and  more  years  the  early 
settlers  had  much  experience  in  organiz- 
ing their  local  governments  of  towns  and 
colonies,  and  from  their  constant  exposure 
to  the  Indians,  and  the  use  of  guns  in 
hunting,  they  were  nearly  all  skilled 
marksmen.  And  thus  we  see  some  2,000.- 
000  hardy,  liberty-loving  colonists  scat- 
tered aloug  the  eastern  shores  of  a  con- 
tinent; all  subjects  of  England,  and  yet 
quite  free  in  their  own  local  affairs. 

We  need  not  now  repeat  the  long  list  of 
attempted  injustices  of  their  mother  coun- 
try, as  ably  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Naturally  enough  the  first 
resistance  to  these  was  by  the  more  in- 
tense lovers  of  liberty  in  the  land  of  the 
pilgrim  Puritans.  The  other  colonies 
were  aroused,  the.  ''shot  that  was  heard 
around  the  world"  was  tired  at  Concord; 
the  colonies  were  in  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  the  crown;  a  congress  was 
called  at  Philadelphia;  war  was  declared; 
the  hour  had  come  that  called  for  a  great 
leader;  the  place  was  prepared;  the  neces- 
sity, the  danger  was  great. 

The  power  that  overrules  and  shapes 
the  destinies  of  nations,  had  not  only  been 
preparing  the  way  of  liberty  and  prepar- 
ing the  people  for  the  dread  conflict  that 
had  to  come;  but  had  also  been  preparing 
the  one  man  of  all  others — the  Moses,  the 
Cromwell,  who  was  to  lead  in  the  long 
years  of  war  for  the  rights  of  man. 


Washington  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  militia  forces,  scattered,  poorly  or- 
ganized, poorly  equipped.  Two  millions 
of  colonists,  all  told,  without  any  central 
government,  poor,  and  almost  without 
arms  or  provisions,  trusting  in  God  and 
the  right  and  going  forth  to  fight  against 
the  armies  of  a  powerful  nation  There 
is  in  all  history,  no  parallel.  You  know 
the  story  of  the  long  hard  years  of  the 
revolution;  of  weakness  and  want  of  means 
to  carry  on  the  war  from  the  lack  of  a 
centralized  government;  the  jealousies  of 
the  colonies,  the  complaints  against  the 
commander  in-chief ;  the  little  army  poorly 
fed  and  clothed  and  armed;  of  the  long 
watching  and  rapid  marches  because  they 
were  not  able  to  meet  the  larger  forces;  of 
the  sudden  attacks  and  battles  won;  until 
the  final  victory  was  gained. 

Through  all  these  trying  years  and 
scenes  the  final  issue  depended  upon  one 
man.  In  spite  of  all  jealousies  and  false- 
hoods and  attempts  to  undermine,  the 
soldiers  and  the  people  had  confidence  in 
the  trueness  and  ability  of  Washington; 
and  that  alone  made  success  possible. 
•"A  good  name  is  better  than  precious 
ointment;'"  Washington  had  left  comfort, 
wealth,  home,  had  left  all  and  was  giving 
ail  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  His  "good 
name"  stood  for  all  that  was  dearest  to 
man;  he  was  never  discouraged:  every 
power  of  body,  mind  and  heart  was  con- 
secrated to  the  one  cause  of  American 
Independence;  and  in  this  he  forgot  every 
selfish  interest:  and  that  name,  such  a 
life,  was  all-powerfnl  to  command  and 
inspire. 

And  the  same  noble  qualities  and  self- 
forgetful  devotion  to  the  public  welfare; 
the  "good  name"  that  won  the  confidence 
of  the  colonies  in  the  Revolution,  was  no 
less  powerful  in  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties of  organizing  the  new  government: 
he  presided  at  the  convention  that  framed 
and  adopted  the  constitution:  was  chosen 
as  the   first  president,    and    consented  to 
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serve  a  second  term;  and  then  in  his 
"Farewell  Address"  commended  peaee 
and  union.  It  is  not  possihle  to  estimate 
the  value  of  such  a  life  to  the  country  and 
the  world.  That  "good  name"  has  been 
more  valuable  to  this  land  than  any  "pre 
cious  ointment;"  it  was  the  divine  anoint- 
ing poured  out  in  a  consecrated  life  upon 
the  altars  of  the  rights  of  man;  and  as 
the  ages  go  by  that  "good  name"  of 
the  Father  of  our  Country  will  more  and 
more  be  a  benediction  upon  the  genera 
tions  yet  to  come  in  this  great  land  and 
home  of  the  free. 

In  the  original  draft  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  as  prepared  by  Jeffer- 
son, one,  of  the  long  list  of  indictments 
against  George  Third  was  that  a  Christian 
king  had  imported  and  made  slaves  of  a 
distant  and  unoffending  people,  an  act  of 
opprobrium  even  to  infidels.  But  slavery 
was  already  established  in  the  southern 
colonies,  and  to  secure  unanimity  of  act- 
ion, this  indictment  was  stricken  out. 
And  in  framing  and  adopting  the  National 
Constitution,  it  was  not  possible  to  form 
a  union  of  the  colonies  under  one  govern- 
ment without  recognizing  the  right  of  the 
southern  states  to  own  their  slaves.  His- 
tory has  cften  to  move  by  compromises 
when  all  that  may  be  desired  cannot  be 
secured.  It  was  so  in  this  instance;  hence 
in  spite  of  the  declaration  of  the  equality 
and  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the 
contradictory  right  of  the  white  men  to 
hold  the  negroes  as  slaves  had  to  be  rec- 
ognized. 

It  was  felt  by  all  far-seeing  minds  that 
such  a  course  could  be  but  a  temporary 
compromise;  that  the  real  issue  was  only 
postponed:  and  would  at  some  time  have 
to  he  squarely  met,  and  settled;  that  a 
union  of  the  states,  with  one-hftlf  free, and 
the  other  half  slave,  could  n«t  long  en- 
dure. Attempts  were  made  tt>  secure 
harmony  hy  still  other  compromises;  but 
the  final   issue,    came  at.   last  in   the  seces- 


sion of  the  Southern  states,  and  the  war 
to  preserve  the  Union.  In  that  long  and 
hard  struggle  for  the  life  of  the  nation, 
God  raised  up  a  Lincoln:  and  it  was  the 
'good  name"  of  Lincoln;  a  name  that 
stood  for  honesty,  unwavering  devotion 
to  right,  to  justice  and  liberty,  that  gave 
the  people  confidence  in  the  darkest  days. 
We  trusted  Lincoln,  as  our'fathers  trusted 
Washington;  and  in  both  cases,  it  was  a 
great  faith  and  feeling  that  these  good 
men  were  on  the  side  of  God,  on  the  side 
of  the  eternal  right,  and  hence,  must  at 
last  be  victerious. 

Another  crisis  in  the  history  of  our 
country  was  safely  passed;  the  Union  was 
preserved;  and  slavery,  the  cause  of  the 
war,  was  abolished.  It  was  a  beautiful 
scene,  and  filling  in  these  memorial  cele- 
brations, as  the  great  organ  played  The 
Star-spangled  Banner,  to  see  the  soldiers 
of  the  Blue  and  the  Gray,  march  arm-in 
arm.  and  seated  together  beneath  our  one 
flag  on  the  stage:  and  the  great  audience 
greeted  the  coming  of  General  Gordon 
and  cheered  and  wept  as  he  told  of  the 
pathetic  scenes  of  the  last  days  of  the  re- 
bellion; divinely  beautiful,  morally  grand. 
this  scene  of  the  soldiers  who  thirty  years 
ago  stood  face  to  face  in  the  deadly  con- 
flicts of  war,"  now  walking  arm-in-arm  in 
the  great  joy  of  peace,  and  of  a  country 
saved,  of  the  Union  made  stronger  in  its 
struggle  for  life,  and  the  North  and  the 
South  made  one  and  inseparable  for  the 
ages  to  come. 

The  war  of  the  rebellion  over,  our  coun- 
try entered  upon  the  third  period  of  its 
still  youthful  life  among  the  nations;  the 
period  of  reconstruction,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  its  mighty  resources.  In  all 
history  there  is  no  parallel  to  our  progress 
in  both  these  tasks:  the  country  is  united, 
the  union  was  never  so  secure;  and  the 
wealth  and  population  of  the  nation  have 
been  marvelouily  augmented.  We  are  at 
peace  with  the  world;  the  dangers  of  for- 
eign troubles  are    few:  but  the  tasks    and 
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duties  of  peace  are  hardly  less  than  those 
of  war.  Oar  government  rests  upon  the 
one  principle  of  the  innate  rights  of  man. 
uot  as  conferred,  but  as  inherent,  to  the 
possession  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  The  amazing  progre 
inventions  and  the  power  of  machine)  y 
have  changed  the  whole  order  of  our  in- 
dustrial life  and  made  possible  the  great 
wealth  of  the  few.  Fifty  years  ago  there 
were  hardly  a  dozen  millionaires  in  our 
country;  now  there  are  thousands:  and 
since  the  war  of  the  rebellion  there  are 
those  in  our  city  who  have  added  to  their 
wealth  more  than  a  million  each  year. 

Is  this  centralization  of  wealth,  of 
power,  a  prophecy  of  good  or  of  evil  for 
the  future  of  our  country:'  Is  it  a' healthy 
condition  of  business  when  a  few  men 
control  the  stock  markets,  and  control 
the  shipping  interests,  so  that  farmers 
are  compelled  to  accept  their  prices': 
Does  it  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others 
when  this  syndicate  will  not  permit  a 
competing  business  of  the  kind  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  Chicago;  or  when  great 
merchants  go  into  adjoining  cities  and 
compel  men  to  sell  out  or  be  run  out ':  It 
used  to  be  that  the  stronger  ships  cap 
tared  the  weaker,  and  stronger  peoples 
made  slaves  of  the  weaker;  and  wherein 
does  this  business  piracy  differ,  only  that 
the  stronger  are  now  fighting  with  dollars 
instead  of  swords?  The  chains  of  slavery 
are  the  same,  whether  the  links  be  made 
of  gold  or  of  iron.  The  new  slavery  may 
easily  become  as  bad  and  as  dangerous  as 
was  the  old:  and  the  danger  is  all  the 
greater  when  the  combinations  of  capital 
seek  to  contract  the  legislation  of  a 
country. 


It  is  unsocial  conduct;  it  is  unpatriotic. 
un-American;  for  the  strong  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  weak;  for  the  few  to  reach 
out  their  long  arms  of  wealth  and  power 
to  oppose  the  many.  It  is  only  in  the 
largest  welfare  of  all  that  a  country  can 
be  great.  Washington  represented  the 
aristocracy  of  generosity  and  high  social 
and  patriotic  worth;  he  freed  his  slaves: 
he  gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. Lincoln  came  up  from  the  poorest 
of  the  poor:  from  the  cabin,  the  log  school- 
house,  the  field  and  hard  work:  and  he 
gave  his  life  for  his  country  and  the 
rights  of  man.  Washington  claimed  no 
royal  blood  or  authority;  the  cradle  of 
Lincoln  was  so  low  that  none  could  be 
lower;  and  in  these  '"good  names"  and 
lives  should  be  found  the  types  and  ideals 
and  possibilities  of  the  millions  of  this 
fair  land. 

It  is  for  this  age  to  elevate  and  guide 
to  the  noblest  ends  our  own  industries 
and  elevate  and  purify  our  social,  munici- 
pal and  national  life.  And  unless  the 
best  minds  and  hearts  can  he  won  to  the 
great  love  and  service  of  the  eomin  »i 
good,  there  is  danger  that  in  our  all  ab- 
sorbing love  of  gain  and  luxury,  we  may 
lose  the  priceless  inheritance  of  the  past. 
O  that  God  may  help  us,  and  help  the 
rising  generations  to  he  the  worthy  sons 
and  daughters  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  : 
and  then  the  prayers,  the  tears,  the  blood 
poured  out  shall  not  hava  been  in  vain; 
and  our  children's  children  in  the  gr< 
years  to  come  will  gladly  say: 

My  country,  'tis  of  tl  • 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
(  >f  thee  I  sing. 


^ 
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315  TO  321     rhlf,rIi?A    OPPOSITE 
WABASH  AV.  LIHU15V  AUDITORIUM 

•  Largest*  Oldest^  Best • 

n/»r&  NIGHT  COURSES 

•BusinessShorfiiandEnglislv 

)   Most  Luxuriously  FurnishedSchooi/America 

ESTEY! 

WHAT'S   IN   A  NAME?  ' 

THIS  ONE  IS  TO  BE  SEEN  ON  ALMOST 

300,000,  Thivc  Hundred  T^oiisapd 

PIANOS  and  ORGANS 

REPRESENTING  A  VALUE  TO  THE  OWNERS  OF  ABOUT 

$85,000,000-00- 
T;ll  Y  ARE  STANDARD     IN  ARTISTIC  VAI.l 
THEY  ARE  UNEQUALED     IN  DURABILITY  ! 

AN    UNPARALLED     RECORD     OF    VICTORY! 

FOR  3  ALE  B Y 

ESTEY  &  GAMfr 

CHICAGO- State  and  Jackson-sts.  ST.  LOUS    oift-<MS  Olive-st. 

PES    MOINES.   IA  LINCOLN.  NES 
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